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WITH  THE  BIRDS. 
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THE  WILLOW- WARBLER 

We  have  talked  of  the  birds  most  frequently 
before  us  in  our  walks  and  in  our  gardens,  and 
told  the  story  of  their  happy  little  lives.  We 
come  now  to  those  less  common,  but  quite  as 
interesting ;  those  which  do  not  thrust  them¬ 
selves  on  our  notice  like  the  robin  or  the 
sparrow,  but  rather  choose  the  quiet  depths  of 
the  wood  or  shrubbery — and,  no  doubt,  would 
greatly  prefer  that  their  lives  should  not  be 
written  at  all.  But  if  so,  I  love  ,  them  too  well 
to  let  them,  in  this  respect,  have  their  own 
way.  Foremost  among  these  shy,  retiring 
ones,  are  the  willow -warblers.  I  have  a 
weakness  for  them,  and  I  want  you  to  share 
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it  with  me.  There  are  three  different  species, 
and  so  much  alike,  I  might  perhaps  have 
classed  them  together,  only  that  being  favour¬ 
ites  I  like  to  talk  about  them.  And  they 
have  their  distinctions,  after  all ;  just  as  you 
and  your  sisters  have,  though  strangers  do  say 
how  much  alike  you  are.  I  want  you  to 
watch  for  them ;  and  when  you  have  learned 
to  know  them,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  they  are  among  the  prettiest  and  most 
winsome  of  little  birds. 

The  Willow- War  bier  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  though  rather  the  largest  of  the 
three,  is  but  four  inches  long ;  and  its  colours 
— dark  olive-green  on  its  back,  and  pale  yellow 
on  its  breast — are  soft  rather  than  bright. 
You  may  see  it  best  when  it  first  returns  to 
us  in  April,  and  its  clear  ringing  song  echoes 
joyously  through  the  still  wintry -looking  woods. 
So  joyful  is  it  that  it  is  almost  a  laugh.  The 
hopes  of  the  happy  coming  spring  are  in  every 
note  as  it  runs  down  the  scale,  and  it  seems 
full  of  secrets  of  the  cowslip  and  the  cuckoo¬ 
flower.  Hush  !  tread  softly  over  the  dry 
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leaves  that  they  may  not  rustle,  and  there,  on 
a  bare  bough  of  the  oak-tree,  you  will  see  the 
little  singer.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  you 
come  and  sit  down  under  the  same  old  tree, 
and  watch  the  tiny  caterpillars  spinning  down 
from  the  branches  on  those  airy  journeys  of 
theirs,  and  look  up  through  the  half- opened 
leaves,  a  little  speck  is  sure  to  come  between 
you  and  the  blue  sky  above,  and  a  little  voice 
will  tell  out  for  you  all  the  happy  feelings 
which  May-time  wakes  up  in  your  heart.  I 
suppose,  amongst  the  fifteen  hundred  insects 
which  find  house  and  home  upon  the  oak-tree, 
there  are  some  which  are  especially  congenial 
to  the  willow -warbler’s  taste, — certainly  you 
will  more  frequently  find  it  there  than  on  any 
other  branch  or  bough  ;  and  on  the  very  top¬ 
most  twig,  too,  is  its  favourite  perch. 

But  the  willow-warbler  does  not  spend  all 
its  life  in  such  high  places.  No  ;  it  is  humble 
in  its  character  after  all,  for  in  choosing  its 
nursery  and  nesting -place  it  joicks  out  the 
lowliest  nooks  it  can  find  :  a  bank  in  the  v^ood, 
a  root  of  a  tree,  a  bush  on  the  hill-side — these 
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are  the  spots  where  it  rolls  up  a  ball  of  dry 
leaves  for  the  outer  walls,  and  within  fashions 
it  into  a  snug  and  cozy  home,  with  the  entrance 
on  one  side.  V ery  pretty  the  five  pink-spotted 
eggs  look  there,  to  all  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  them. 

Sometimes  it  builds  its  nest  in  a  garden 
strawberry -bed.  Ah,  little  willow -warbler  ! 
we  have  found  you  out,  and  think  you  very 
cunning  to  get  so  near  to  the  delicious  fruit 
that  you  can  pick  it  at  your  very  door.  “  No 
such  thing,”  returns  the  willow-warbler  indig¬ 
nantly.  “  I  don’t  care  for  your  strawberries  ; 
I  never  touch  them  ;  I  like  the  flavour  of  a 
fine  caterpillar  better,  and  so  I  like  when  I 
can  get  these  the  easiest.  Besides,  the  shade 
of  the  leaves  makes  the  house  nice  and  cool 
for  my  babies.” 

Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  appearances  are  against 
it ;  but  it  is  also  quite  true  that  the  willow- 
warbler  never  touches  anything  but  insects, 
and  so  its  character  stands  acquitted. 

When  the  leaves  are  fully  out,  the  bird  is 
hidden  from  vievr,  and  though  you  may  hear 
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it,  you  have  very  little  chance  of  seeing  it. 
However,  there  is  a  chance  for  you  about  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  family  first  leave 
the  nest  and  make  their  entrance  on  the 
world  :  at  this  time  you  may  often  notice  the 
little  ones  perched  on  a  hawthorn  bough  or  a 
low  bush,  and  the  parents  feeding  them.  They 
are  the  smallest  and  sweetest  little  creatures ; 
and  the  old  birds  look  so  busy  and  important 
as  they  flit  backwards  and  forwards,  each  time 
bringing  a  choice  fly  or  a  spider  to  the  open 
beak  of  the  expectant  nestling.  There  are 
few  prettier  sights  of  the  early  summer  than 
this ;  and  if  you  had  once  seen  it,  I  know  you 
would  love  the  little  willow -warbler — father 
and  mother  and  children — for  ever  after. 

In  the  autumn,  unlike  most  other  birds,  the 
willow-warbler  begins  to  sing  again ;  at  least, 
it  gives  a  few  staves  now  and  then  before  it 
goes,  as  if  it  were  loath  to  leave  us  without 
a  parting  word,  and  as  if  it  would  fain  give 
thanks  to  its  great  Creator  for  all  the  pleasures 
of  its  English  home.  Then  the  fragile  little 
bird  spreads  its  tiny  wings,  and  the  same  lov- 
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inof  hand  guides  it  over  the  sea  to  the  very 

O  O  t/ 

spot  which  will  be  the  happiest  and  the  best 
for  it,  as  its  winter  home. 


THE  FATE  OF  A  WILLOW-WARBLER. 

It  had  come  from  a  land  where  the  orange  fills 
With  its  scent  the  balmy  air  ; 

While  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  English  hills 
And  the  English  trees  were  bare  : 

But  the  happy  Spring  returned,  and  then 
A  message  it  sent  to  the  willow-wren. 

And  away  from  the  dark  green  myrtle-tree 
And  the  shade  the  vine-leaves  fling, 

Over  the  land  and  over  the  sea 
It  spread  its  tiny  wing  : 

Was  its  last  year’s  pathway  left  in  the  sky? 

Or  how  did  it  know  which  way  to  fly  ? 

I  cannot  tell  you,  but  safely  back 
It  came  with  its  old  sweet  note  ; 

And  a  song  of  praise  for  its  homeward  track 
Seemed  gushing  from  its  throat 
As  it  sat  on  the  oak-tree  tall  and  dry, — 

Beneath,  the  bluebells — above,  the  sky. 

“  Sweet  song,”  we  cried  as  the  echo  rang, 

“  Sweet  singer,  we  greet  thee  well.” 

But  there  came  a  flash  and  there  came  a  bang, 
And  that  moment  the  warbler  fell. 

It  had  lived  through  perils  and  crossed  the  foam, 
Only  to  die  in  the  woods  at  home  ! 

A  haze  crept  over  the  heaven  above 
As  the  drooping  head  we  kissed  ; 

But  then  we  thought  of  a  Father's  love, 

And  the  sunlight  chased  the  mist: 

For  never  a  bird  from  its  bough  may  fall 
But  that  Father  (He  tells  us)  permits  it  all. 


THE  WOOD-WARBLER  AND  THE 
CHIFF-CHAFF. 


Less  than  the  willow-warbler,  but  of  the  same 
general  character,  you  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  Wood-Warbler  to  be  a  near 
relation.  But  it  is  much  more  shy  and  retir¬ 
ing,  hiding  itself  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
foliage,  and  frequenting  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  You  will  need  good  eyes  and  a  stock 
of  patience  if  you  wish  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
this  charming  little  bird.  Its  shape  is  more 
elegant  and  its  colours  brighter  than  those  of 
the  willow- warbler ;  the  back  is  more  decided 
green,  and  the  yellow  on  the  breast  more  clear 
and  delicate. 

If  you  have  near  you  a  grove  of  tall  trees 
through  which  a  winding  wood -path  leads 
you — the  anemones  trembling  over  last  year’s 
dead  leaves  on  one  side,  and  the  first  blue 
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gleam  of  the  wild  hyacinths  just  spreading 
aloim  the  bank  on  the  other — sfo  there,  and 
look  and  listen,  for  there  will  the  wood-warbler 
surely  be.  Its  song  is  short  and  rather  shrill  : 
you  hear  a  few  hurried,  tremulous  notes,  and 
fancy  the  singer  must  be  wanting  in  self-con¬ 
fidence,  and  feeling  not  sure  of  his  part  in  the 
general  chorus.  There  is  a  moment’s  pause, 
and  the  same  sounds  are  repeated ;  and  so 
they  may  be  as  long  as  you  care  to  wait  and 
listen.  Possibly  the  bird  may  gradually  de¬ 
scend  from  its  elevated  perch,  from  bough  to 
bough,  till  you  can  see  it ;  and  if  so,  you  will 
not  fail  to  notice  the  peculiar  habit  it  has  of 
shaking  its  wings  with  a  vibratory  motion 
while  it  sings.  This  is  a  little  bit  of  the 
wood-warbler’s  individuality,  and  is  sufficient 
for  you  to  know  it  again  anywhere  after  you 
have  once  remarked  it.  Some  people  think 
the  wood-warbler’s  note  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  song ;  and  if  a  song  always  means 
something  joyful,  perhaps  they  are  right. 
But  there  is  a  minor  as  well  as  a  major  key 
in  music. 

(773) 
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THE  WOOD-WARBLER. 


Like  the  willow-warbler,  the  wood-warbler 
comes  down  from  its  high  places  and  makes 
its  nest  on  the  ground.  But  you  will  be 
very  clever  if  you  find  it,  it  is  so  cunningly 
hidden  from  prying  eyes.  But  should  the 
little  builder  fly  out  from  under  your  feet  and 
betray  its  own  secret,  you  would  be  able  to 
study  it  at  your  leisure.  The  bird  will  flutter 
about  you  in  an  agony  of  distress,  or  sit  on  a 
bough  uttering  a  wailing  cry,  which  sounds  so 
exactly  like  “  thief,  thief”  you  must  be  a  most 
determined  thief  indeed  if  you  venture  to  pull 
a  single  stick  from  the  nursery  walls  below 
you. 

I  found  a  nest  once  in  a  bank  in  a  wood, — 
it  was  a  bright  May  morning, — and  all  around 
it  were  cmrofeous  rhododendron  flowers ;  bend- 
ing  over  it  grew  feathery  ferns.  I  wanted  to 
gather  a  piece  of  fern,  but  a  whole  mass  of 
dead  leaves  and  stalks  seemed  in  the  way.  I 
pulled  without  ceremony,  and  at  last  discovered 
at  one  side  a  round  hole,  inside  of  which  was, 
oh  !  the  snuggest  little  home,  and  the  dear 
little  mother  wood-warbler  sitting  upon  her 
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dark  brown  spotted  eggs.  She  was  very  loath 
to  leave  them ;  but  what  could  she  do  with 
such  a  monster  peering  in  upon  her  \  She 
flitted  away,  leaving  me  much  shocked  at  the 
rough  usage  I  had  been  guilty  of,  but  charmed 
with  her  nest  and  the  spot  she  had  chosen. 

When  I  came  back  the  next  day  to  see  how 
matters  stood,  I  could  not  find  the  way  in. 
Puzzled  and  surprised,  I  at  last  discovered 
that  the  wood-warbler  had  not  only  repaired 
the  house,  but  had  stopped  up  the  entrance  at 
one  side  and  opened  it  at  the  other  !  And 
there  was  the  little  bird  at  home  again,  as 
quiet  and  comfortable  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  after 
looking  into  her  bright  eyes  for  a  moment,  I 
hurried  away,  and  meddled  no  more  with 
property  not  my  own. 

There  is  yet  another  of  this  little  cluster  of 
warblers.  The  Chiff-Chaff,  or  lesser  willow- 
warbler,  is  the  least  shv  and  most  commonlv 
seen  of  them  all.  Its  fashion  of  repeating  its 
own  name,  “  chiff-cliaff,  chiff-chaff ,”  every  day, 
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and  all  day  long,  from  April  to  J uly,  and  again 
for  a  short  time  in  the  autumn,  makes  its  voice 
at  any  rate  familiar  to  everybody- — at  least,  to 
everybody  not  too  careless,  or  too  busy,  or  too 
absorbed  in  this  work-a-day  world,  to  listen  to 
the  sweet  music  of  nature  around  them. 

There  is  this  special  interest  also  in  the 
chiff-chaff,  that,  except  it  may  be  the  wheat- 
ear,  of  all  the  birds  which  leave  us  for  the 
winter,  it  is  the  first  to  return  to  us  in  the 
opening  spring.  Sometimes  as  early  as  the 
17th  of  March,  when  the  blustering  winds  are 
still  abroad,  and  never  a  primrose  in  the  wood, 
and  hardly  a  violet  under  the  hedge,  the  sound 
of  “  chiff-chaff,  chiff-chaff”  may  be  heard  ring¬ 
ing  with  its  old  energy  through  the  bare  and 
leafless  woods.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  say, 
“  Cheer  up  ;  the  spring  is  coming ;  it  will  soon 
be  here.  I  have  come  over  land  and  sea  to  be 
the  first  to  tell  you,  and  now  here  I  am,  safe 
and  sound  ;  and  all  your  old  friends  will  be 
with  you  presently.”  Then  the  snowstorm 
comes  down,  and  we  shiver  for  the  little  chiff- 
chaff,  and  almost  wish  it  had  waited  a  little 
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longer.  But  the  sun  breaks  forth,  and  there 
it  is  again,  none  the  worse,  but  as  blithe  as 
ever,  carolling  out  “  chiff-chaff  ”  from  the  tip¬ 
top  of  the  aspen  or  tall  ash  tree.  As  we  look 
at  it,  we  can’t  help  wondering  how  such  a 
scrap  of  a  bird  could  ever  have  taken  such  a 
long  journey  as  from  England  to  Africa  and 
back  again.  But  sure  and  safe  has  been  the 
little  creature’s  Guide,  and  sure  and  safe  has 
been  its  way.  And  as  fully  are  all  its  wants 
provided  for  as  those  of  the  ostrich  or  the 
eagle.  A 

o 

The  chiff-chaff’s  colours  are  like  those  of 
the  other  two  warblers,  but  very  quiet  and 
subdued ;  and  its  nest  is  made  in  the  same 
lowly  places.  The  eggs  are  so  small,  so 
transparent,  and  so  daintily  spotted,  I  almost 
hope  you  may  never  find  them.  I  know  your 
heart  is  full  of  honesty,  but  this  would  be  a 
trial  to  your  principles.  Take  one  out  of  the 
five ;  take  even  two ,  if  the  desire  is  very 
urgent ;  but  by  all  means  leave  the  rest,  and 
go  your  way  contented. 


THE  GREENFINCH. 


The  Greenfinch  is  very  common  and  always 
with  us,  but  being  of  a  shy  and  retiring  nature, 
it  is  not  so  often  seen  as  you  might  suppose. 
You  will  seldom  see  it  from  vour  windows 
except  in  the  winter-time  :  it  may  pluck  up 
courage  to  come  for  your  crumbs  then,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  make  your  observations ; 
but  you  must  do  it  quickly,  for  it  will  be  soon 
off  again.  Its  back  is  dull  olive-green,  with 
streaks  of  white  on  the  wings,  and  its  breast 
is  of  a  yellow  tinge,  sometimes  much  brighter 
than  at  other  times.  You  could  tell  directly 
it  is  one  of  the  finch  tribe,  though  it  has  a 
thicker  bill,  and  its  general  appearance  is 
stouter  than  most  of  them.  But  its  special 
characteristic  is  a  peculiar  look  of  softness  and 
gentleness,  which  always  draws  my  heart  to 
the  greenfinch. 
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It  makes  its  nest  in  hedges  or  shrubberies, 
or  any  thick  shelter.  The  same  spot  which 
suits  one  pair,  I  suppose,  suits  others  also, 
for  where  you  find  one  you  will  generally  find 
more.  Last  spring  I  put  my  hand  into  eight 
or  ten  nests  in  one  small  laurel  shrubbery ;  and 
the  birds,  busy  as  they  were,  did  not  seem  the 
least  in  each  other’s  way.  There  was  one  nest 
with  the  five  spotted  eggs  still  in  it,  and  the 
brooding  wings  of  the  mother  bird  sitting 
closely  on  them ;  then  all  the  rest  with  the 
little  ones  in  various  stages,  from  the  tiny, 
bare,  callow  creature,  open-mouthed  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  coming  caterpillar,  to  those  full- 
grown,  making  the  nest  so  brimful,  and  ap¬ 
parently  just  ready  to  fly. 

If  there  is  a  pine-wood  near  to  you,  that  is  a 
certain  retreat  for  the  greenfinch.  You  may  see 
the  gentle  little  bird  flitting  about,  or  perched 
on  a  bough  singing,  if  you  like  to  call  it  a 
song ;  but  it  is  not  gifted  in  music.  The 
notes  are  few  and  shrill,  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  They  are  not  joyful,  but  rather 
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plaintive ;  and  as  you  hear  them  ringing  out 
from  the  hr  plantation,  they  have  something 
of  the  melancholy  of  the  yellow-hammers  wail 
as  it  tells  us  that  the  summer  is  going,  that 
it  will  very  soon  be  gone. 

The  greenfinch  associates  freely  with  the 
linnet,  though  its  habits  lead  it  to  the  wood 
and  the  cultivated  ground  rather  than  to  the 
heath  and  the  moss.  It  will  even  mate  with 
the  linnet.  I  saw  a  pair  not  long  since — a 
greenfinch  and  a  linnet — as  happy  and  united 
as  any  pair  could  be.  It  was  in  a  crowded 
town,  and  in  a  dressmaker’s  small  back  room. 
She  had  taken  out  the  lower  pane  of  her 
window,  and  had  placed  there  instead  a  large 
cage  for  her  favourites,  and  in  which  they 
lived — at  least,  when  thev  were  at  home ;  but 
most  of  their  day  was  spent  at  large  in  the 
room,  perching  now  on  one  worker’s  shoulder 
and  then  on  another,  helping  on  the  weary 
fingers,  and  beguiling  the  time  with  happy 
memories  of  summer  sunshine  and  the  far-off 
fields.  They  were  supplied  with  materials  for 
nest-building,  and  they  did  build  one  in  the 
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corner  of  the  cage,  weaving  into  it  little  bits 
of  cord,  and  silk,  and  scraps  of  ladies’  dresses 
in  fantastic  fashion.  The  eggs  were  laid,  but 
they  were  never  hatched,  for  the  pretty  green¬ 
finch,  the  special  pet,  sickened  and  died.  An¬ 
other  mate  was  found  for  the  linnet,  but  she 
did  not  please  him ;  they  could  not  agree,  and 
were  soon  obliged  to  be  separated  and  parted 
from. 

I  must  tell  you  another  history ;  it  is  of  a 
greenfinch  pair  taken  from  an  English  wood 
across  the  seas  to  Australia.  There  are  no 
greenfinches  there,  nor  any  of  our  small  birds, 
except  where  they  have  been  imported.  But 
all  insect-eating  birds  are  in  request  there ;  so 
an  English  settler  took  a  pair  of  greenfinches 
with  him  for  his  companions  on  the  voyage. 
He  tended  them  carefully ;  and  when  they 
arrived  he  turned  them  out  to  people  with 
their  own  race  the  Australian  wilds.  They 
made  themselves  at  home  ;  they  built  an  En¬ 
glish  nest  in  that  strange  land ;  the  eggs  were 
laid,  but,  alas  !  they  were  addled.  They  tried 
again,  but  with  no  better  success  ;  and  there 
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seemed  little  prospect  of  increase  in  the  green¬ 
finch  family.  But  the  next  spring,  somehow 
or  other,  to  the  great  delight  of  those  who 
watched  them,  there  were  eight  greenfinches 
instead  of  two  to  be  seen  !  No  doubt  they 
have  gone  on  multiplying ;  perhaps  by  this 
time  their  plaintive  song  is  sounding  every¬ 
where  through  the  ancient  forests,  and  speak¬ 
ing  thus  to  the  exile  from  his  fatherland  :  “  I 
am  here  not  only  to  eat  insects,  but  to  be  a 
voice  to  you.  Don’t  forget  your  English 
home ;  don’t  forget  your  English  Sabbaths ; 
don’t  forget  your  God  !  ” 


THE  LINNET. 


This  little  bird  has  a  great  many  names, — 
gray  linnet,  brown  linnet,  redpole,  lintie,  etc., 
— which  is  a  sure  proof  not  only  that  it  is 
common,  but  that  it  is  a  favourite.  We  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  give  pet  names  to 
things  we  do  not  care  for.  Alas  !  people  love 
the  linnet  so  well,  they  catch  it  and  shut  it  up 
in  a  narrow  ca^e  but  too  often.  You  must 
often  have  seen  it  there.  It  sings  sweetly, 
has  a  gentle  temper  and  winning  ways,  so 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  desirable 
pet.  But  they  forget  to  look  at  the  linnet’s 
side  of  the  question  ;  they  forget  to  think  that 
if  they  would  themselves  object  to  be  shut  up 
for  life  in  one  narrow  room,  it  must  be  far 
worse  for  a  singing,  soaring  creature,  a  bird  of 
the  wild  and  the  wilderness,  such  as  is  the 
linnet. 


THE  LINNET. 
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Next  to  the  sky-lark,  my  sympathies  are 
more  called  out  for  the  linnet  than  for  any 
other  captive  bird.  It  does  not  haunt  our 
doors,  except  in  the  severest  winters ;  its  home 
is  the  moorland  and  the  lone  waste  place,  away 
from  streets  and  houses  and  the  abodes  of  men.. 
It  is  found  in  Scotland  very  plentifully ;  and 
as  you  bound  across  the  free  springy  turf,  or 
stoop  over  the  little  tussocks  of  heather  to 
look  into  the  fairy  rose-like  clusters,  you  are 
sure  to  hear  the  lintie’s  sweet,  wild  call,  and 
catch  a  glimpse,  as  you  raise  your  head,  of 
something  red  rising  and  falling  in  its  peculiar 
manner  of  flight  over  you.  For  you  may 
always  know  a  linnet  by  this  jerking  way  of 
using  its  wings.  And  in  spring  and  summer 
you  may  know  it  likewise  by  the  red  upon  its 
breast ;  but  this  it  loses  in  the  winter,  and  you 
would  see  only  a  plain  brown  bird,  suited  to 
the  gray  skies  and  sombre  landscape  of  that 
time  of  year.  Large  flocks  of  them  then  flit 
about  together,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  them  in  your  walks.  One  will  rise 
here,  and  another  there,  from  the  bare  brown 
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fields,  till  quite  a  company  has  gathered,  and 
the  whole  party  will  adjourn  to  finish  their 
dinner  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge ;  for 
they  were  pecking  at  the  chickweed  seeds, 
which  even  in  winter  they  are  sure  to  find  all 
ready  and  waiting  for  them.  The  humblest 
and  commonest  of  weeds,  yet  this  tiny  plant 
has  its  own  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  great  world 
of  nature.  The  mighty  oak-tree  produces  but 
one  crop  of  acorns  in  the  year,  and  however 
long  the  summer,  however  bright,  it  does  no 
more.  But  the  little  chickweed  ripens  its 
seeds  eight  times  over  between  January  and 
December ;  and  when  nothing  else  is  to  be 
had,  the  linnet  has  only  to  drop  down  into 
the  furrows,  and  there  is  its  tiny  table  ready 
spread,  and  with  food  suited  to  its  taste. 

No  doubt,  what  the  linnet  likes  best  of  all 
is  the  flax-seed,  called  linseed,  from  linum ,  the 
name  which  botanists  give  it ;  and  hence  the 
name  for  our  friend — linnet.  But  flax-seed  is 
not  always  to  be  had  :  the  delicate  little  plant, 
with  its  pale  blue  flowers,  is  not  cultivated  in 
all  places;  and  even  if  it  is  so,  it  is  cut  down  in 
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the  autumn.  So  the  linnet  has  to  put  up  with 
other  things ;  and  it  seems  to  thrive  just  as 
well  upon  the  chickweed  as  upon  its  favourite 
linseed. 

You  may  hear  the  linnets  sing  now  and 
then  all  through  the  winter,  but  the  best  time 
is  just  before  the  flocks  separate  in  the  spring¬ 
time.  You  wander  through  the  woods  some 
bright  April  day  ; — oh,  what  a  carpet  of  wood- 
anemones  and  primroses  there  !  You  gaze, 
and  gather,  and  smell,  till  every  sense  seems 
satisfied.  But  you  come  out  upon  the  down 
beyond,  and  there,  upon  a  solitary  asli-tree, 
half  hidden  by  the  brown,  last  year’s  seeds,  is 
perched  a  company  of  linnets,  singing  such  a 
wild,  sweet  song, — all  helping,  not  one  out  of 
time,  not  one  too  loud ;  and  you  feel  this  is 
the  greatest  treat  of  all. 

But  life  is  not  all  song,  and  they  begin  now 
to  separate  for  more  active  work.  The  place 
they  choose  for  a  nest  is  a  low  bush  of  furze 
or  hawthorn  on  the  down  or  bordering  it ;  and 
the  nest  itself  is  compact  and  neat,  formed  of 
dry  grass  and  stalks,  and  with  the  five  spotted 
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eggs  inside  you  would  look  at  it  very  affection¬ 
ately,  I  know,  should  you  chance  to  find  it. 
When  the  little  ones  are  reared,  they  all — both 
parents  and  the  young  —  betake  themselves 
again  to  flocks.  We  do  not  know  why  larks 
and  linnets  should  be  so  sociable,  while  robins 
and  wrens  flit  about  singly,  or  at  most  in 
pairs ;  but,  no  doubt,  each  is  happy  in  its  own 
way. 

The  linnet’s  cry  is  marked  and  peculiar  to 
itself ;  and  as  you  hear  it  hovering  over  the 
gorse,  or  the  heath,  or  the  bracken,  it  seems 
part  and  parcel  of  these  wild  places  of  nature. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  lover  of  nature  who 
follows  it  there.  The  London  bird-catcher  is 
to  be  found  there  also.  Happily,  from  the 
15th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  August  the  poor 
little  birds  may  now  live  unmolested ;  but 
after  that  time  their  lives  and  liberties  are  in 
daily  jeopardy.  Very  early  in  the  autumn 
mornings,  before  the  sun  is  up,  or  you  either, 
the  bird-catcher  tramps  down  into  the  country ; 
he  sets  his  nets  and  his  snares,  and  entraps  the 
unsuspecting  creatures  just  as  they  are  rising 
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to  pour  out  their  song  of  praise.  But  the 
song  finishes  abruptly,  and  will  never  be  sung 
again  in  the  wilds  and  woods.  They  are 
huddled  into  a  bag  with  no  light  and  little  air, 
one  over  the  other,  and  thus  carried  back  to 
the  dark  alleys  of  Bethnal  Green  or  Shore¬ 
ditch.  There  they  are  turned  into  a  cage,  two 
or  three  dozen  together,  so  closely  packed  that 
they  can  hardly  stand,  much  less  fly ;  and 
there,  alas  !  in  the  thick  stifling  air,  and  with 
only  a  few  crumbs  to  feed  on,  they  are  left  to 
pant  and  struggle  till  taken  out  and  sold  for  a 
penny  a  piece,  or  till  death  releases  them  from 
their  sufferings.  The  linnets  always  sell  better 
than  any,  because  they  are  so  tame  and  docile. 
Poor  birds  !  my  heart  aches  for  them  while  I 
write  it ;  and  I  would  not  dwell  on  the  sad 
story,  only  that  I  want  you  at  any  rate  to  be 
kind  to  these  helpless  little  creatures,  and  to 
try  and  induce  your  companions  and  school¬ 
fellows  to  be  the  same.  You  cannot  make 
laws  to  protect  them  ;  but  you  can  remember 
that  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God, 
and  you  can  act  accordingly. 


THE  WHITETHROAT. 


You  can  hardly  have  passed  over  the  White- 
throat  ;  it  is  not  a  shy  bird,  given  to  hiding 
itself,  but  seems  rather  to  prefer  being  noticed, 
and,  judging  from  its  behaviour,  is  decidedly 
fond  of  attracting  attention.  Perpetually  it 
flits  before  you,  rising  suddenly  out  of  the 
bush  and  falling  back  as  rapidly,  you  can’t  tell 
where ;  jerking  itself  about  in  the  oddest  of 
attitudes,  and  making  such  strange  evolutions 
on  the  wing,  you  feel  obliged  to  stop  and 
inquire  what  it  all  means.  It  is  a  very 
common  and  familiar  bird.  You  need  not  go 
into  the  woods  to  seek  for  it ;  you  may  watch 
it  from  your  windows ;  it  comes  to  you  at 
your  doors.  After  its  return  in  April,  there 
is  hardly  a  hedge  without  it,  nor  a  garden 
shrubbery  where  it  does  not  make  its  home. 
It  will  start  from  the  laurels  as  you  pass,  and 
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mount  up  over  your  head,  uttering  its  few 
hurried,  simple  notes ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  few 
birds  which,  like  the  sky-lark,  sing  upon  the 
wing.  In  a  moment  it  will  come  back  to  the 
lilac  or  laburnum  for  a  brief  rest,  and  then  up 
into  the  air  again.  It  has  a  nest  in  the 
shrubs,  you  may  be  sure  ;  or  if  near  the  house, 
it  may  be  in  a  snug  little  corner  of  the  rose- 
tree  against  the  trellis-work,  or  in  a  fork  of  an 
apple-tree  in  the  kitchen  garden  ;  and  while 
its  mate  is  sitting  there,  quiet  and  cozy,  it 
sings  and  flies,  flies  and  sings,  in  perpetual 
change,  till  you  get  almost  tired. 

The  song  is  shrill,  and  with  little  variety, 
but  it  is  not  unpleasing ;  and  the  snow-white 
throat  of  the  singer  speaks  for  itself  and 
tells  its  own  tale.  Its  back  is  somewhat  of 
a  dull  slate  colour,  and  the  under  parts  are 
dirty  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink ;  but  on 
the  throat  it  shades  off  into  such  a  pure, 
unsullied  white,  you  would  feel  quite  sure, 
if  you  saw  it,  that  it  was  the  whitethroat  and 
nothing  else. 

On  its  head  it  wears  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
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which  it  can  erect  at  pleasure ;  and  when  you 
see  it  creeping  about  among  the  fruit-trees  on 
the  wall,  hunting  for  insects,  the  little  crest  is 
generally  raised,  so  that  it  presents  rather  a 
dignified  and  important  appearance.  The  nest 
is  neat,  but  not  remarkable ;  and  the  five  eggs 
are  duly  blotched  and  spotted  with  a  kind  of 
dark  green. 

There  is  another  bird,  called  the  Lesser 
Whitethroat,  much  resembling  the  other  one, 
but  smaller,  less  common  and  more  shy,  seldom 
venturing  out  of  the  hedge,  but  keeping  up  a 
continual  chatter  from  its  secret  hiding-place. 
You  are  not  so  likely  to  make  its  acquaintance; 
but  for  the  ordinary  whitethroat,  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  strike  up  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  it  in  summer. 

The  friends  made  in  early  life,  even  if  they 
are  only  birds,  are  likely  to  be  loved  the  best 
and  to  last  the  longest.  I  can  speak  from 
experience ;  for  they  were  my  friends  in  child¬ 
hood,  and  now — they  have  never  grown  old, 
they  have  never  grown  tired  of  me — I  could 
not  spare  one  of  them.  Dear  children,  I  can 
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wish  you  nothing  better  than  that  your  hearts 
may  be  filled,  first  with  love  to  God,  and  then 
with  love  to  those  fair  and  beautiful  creatures 
which  his  hand  has  made. 


THE  BLACKCAP. 

Very  unlike  the  whitethroat  is  the  Blackcap. 
You  must  look  for  it  if  you  want  to  see  it,  for 
it  rarely  shows  itself.  Afost  likely  you  have 
never  set  your  eyes  on  it.  But  I  know  you 
have  heard  its  song  often  and  often ;  only,  out 
of  all  the  rejoicing  notes  which  make  up  our 
May -time  music,  you  may  not  have  distin¬ 
guished  which  of  them  belong  to  the  blackcap. 

But  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  several  parts  of  the  grand  chorus  ;  and 
when  once  you  have  grown  familiar  with  the 
voice  of  the  blackcap,  you  will  recognize  it 
even  among  a  hundred  others.  Perhaps  you 
have  read  in  books  that  its  song  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale,  which 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  there  was  some 
resemblance  between  the  two.  I  listened  for 
years  with  this  idea,  and  season  after  season 
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listened  in  vain.  At  last  I  discovered  that 
the  two  songs  were  utterly  different,  except  in 
the  pleasure  given  by  them  to  those  who  hear. 
I  wondered  where  all  the  blackcaps  were,  and 
began  to  think  that  their  very  existence  was 
a  delusion.  But  now,  from  April  to  June, 
wherever  I  may  go, — down  the  green  lanes, 
through  the  waving  meadow  grass,  deej3  in 
the  thicket,  under  the  tall  elms  in  the  park, 
close  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  mountains, — 
it  is  all  the  same,  I  hear  the  song  everywhere. 
The  blackcap  is  very  real  to  me  now,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  drink  in  such  a  perfect  bit 
of  melody  without  a  grateful  thought  turning 
to  Him  who  has  put  such  delicious  music  into 
the  throat  of  a  tiny  bird. 

It  begins  with  a  few  rich,  deep  notes,  and 
then  gradually  rises,  measured  and  melodious, 
into  a  clear,  flute-like  strain,  perfect  in  time  as 
well  as  in  tune,  without  a  bit  of  hurry,  and 
without  one  false  note.  The  blackcap’s  song, 
too,  can  be  enjoyed  much  longer  than  the 
nightingale’s,  even  from  its  first  arrival  in 
April  till  the  beginning  of  July.  The  bird  is 
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much  more  widely  scattered,  not  being  at  all 
particular  in  the  choice  of  situation.  The  spot 
it  chooses  for  its  nest  is  generally  a  bramble- 
bush,  or  perhaps  a  patch  of  furze,  and  is  so 
well  defended  that  though  it  may  be  within 
arm’s-length  of  you  it  is  not  easy  to  find,  and 
more  difficult  still  to  get  at.  The  five  eggs 
are  mottled  brown,  and  not  especially  pretty. 
Nor  is  the  bird’s  appearance  attractive;  its 
dress  of  grayish-brown  is  relieved  only  by  the 
black  on  its  head,  which  is  exactly  after  the 
manner  of  the  black  velvet  cap  worn  by  certain 
old  gentlemen  as  a  protection  to  their  bald 
heads.  When  the  bird  drops  its  head,  you 
almost  expect  to  see  the  cap  drop  off  too  ! 

The  blackcap  is  not  uncommon  in  our 
gardens,  only  you  must  watch  closely  if  you 
want  to  see  it  as  well  as  hear  it.  It  is  very 
sweet  to  listen  to  its  singing  in  these  our  usual 
every-day  haunts,  but  sweetest  of  all  I  have 
thought  it  in  the  depths  of  the  Welsh  valleys 
in  May-time.  Perhaps  that  strange,  solemn 
silence  of  the  mountains  makes  one  feel  the 
birds’  outburst  of  praise  more  striking.  Per- 
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haps,  unconsciously,  one  draws  the  contrast 
between  the  two ; — the  hills,  so  stern  and  dark 
and  changeless  ;  and  the  birds,  so  graceful, 
light-winged,  flitting — here  to-day  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow.  Perhaps  it  was  something  like  this 
that  made  David  put  the  two  together  in  the 
hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm,  and  say, 
“ Mountains ,  and  all  hills... creeping  things,  and 
flying  fowl,... praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.7' 
At  any  rate,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how,  by  silence 
as  well  as  by  singing ,  we  can  bring  glory  to 
God ;  and  how  everything — you  or  I  as  well 
as  the  mountain  or  the  bird — is  to  do  its  own 
work  for  God  in  its  own  way,  and  according 
to  the  powers  which  he  has  given. 


THE  FLYCATCHER. 


The  Flycatcher  is  the  last  to  come  back  to  us 
in  the  train  of  the  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo, 
and,  excepting  these,  of  all  our  summer  friends 
is  the  first  to  go.  Perhaps  the  little  bird  is 
tender — certainly  it  never  tries  our  English 
spring  before  the  beginning  of  May  ;  and  then 
early  in  September,  with  the  first  crisp  freshness 
of  the  autumnal  air  and  the  first  tinge  of  yellow 
on  the  chestnut-trees,  it  prepares  to  depart. 

So  it  has  to  get  through  the  usual  business 
of  a  bird’s  life  in  less  time  than  the  others.  It 
is  late  in  setting  up  house-keeping,  and  thus 
we  must  excuse  it  if,  like  people  who  are  always 
behind-hand,  it  seems  in  a  state  of  continual 
restlessness  and  fidget.  It  is  somewhat  like 
the  wliitethroat  in  this  respect  ;  indeed,  the 
two  birds  are  not  unlike  in  their  appearance, 
except  that  the  Flycatcher  wants  the  snowy 
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neckcloth  which  so  marks  the  whitethroat. 
Also  it  chooses  much  the  same  places  for  its 
nest,  only  that  it  is  still  more  familiar  and 
approaches  nearer  to  our  houses. 

If  you  have  a  rose-tree  against  your  house, 
more  especially  if  it  should  be  a  Banksia  (per¬ 
haps  because  it  has  no  thorns),  you  will  surely 
find,  just  as  the  sweet  tiny  clusters  fade,  a  snug 
little  home  belonging  to  the  flycatcher  under 
the  luxuriant  pale  green  leaves.  If  you  have 
a  wall  in  the  kitchen-garden  covered  with  fruit- 
trees,  in  one  of  the  forks  of  the  branches  there 
it  will  be  again. 

A  brick  has  dropped  out,  and  the  hole  it 
leaves  is  just  the  cozy  spot  the  flycatcher  likes 
best  to  appropriate.  There  is  a  crevice  in  the 
arbour  that  will  do  just  as  well, — the  bird  is 
so  clever  in  turning1  odd  corners  to  account. 
Not  that  it  always  chooses  out-of-the-way 
places  :  once  a  pair  built  their  nest  in  London, 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  lamp-posts  in  St. 
James’s  Street,  and  all  the  hurry  and  hubbub 
of  a  busy  street  failed  to  disturb  them  or  frighten 
them  away. 
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Sometimes  one  will  build  close  under  your 
window,  and  within  your  sight  as  you  sit  at 
work  inside.  From  dawn  till  twilight  you  may 
meet  the  bright  eyes  of  the  careful  mother  as 
she  broods  over  her  eggs ;  but  when  the  little 
ones  are  hatched,  oh,  what  a  busy  life  both 
father  and  mother  lead  !  If  you  could  only 
count  the  number  of  times  those  hungry  gaping 
little  mouths  are  fed,  you  would  see  that  the 
great  business  of  life  was  not  nest-building  but 
fly-catching.  All  through  the  summer  day  the 
work  goes  on,  and  this  is  the  manner  of  doing 
it : — The  bird  takes  its  stand  on  some  bare 
branch  or  rail  or  post ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  post-bird.  For  a  moment 
it  seems  deep  in  meditation,  as  still  as  the  post 
it  stands  on,  lost  to  all  outward  things.  All  at 
once  it  makes  a  flourish  with  its  wings,  takes 
a  little  circuit,  and  hurries  back  to  its  perch. 
Another  minute,  and  then  the  same  course  is 
gone  through.  Instead  of  hunting  for  its  food 
as  other  birds  do,  it  waits  quietly  till  its  food 
comes  within  its  reach ;  then  it  is  snapped  up 
in  an  instant. 
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When  it  has  young  ones,  of  course  every  few 
minutes  it  is  off  to  the  nest  with  the  supplies 
collected  ;  but  at  other  times  it  will  flit  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  from  the  same  spot  for 
half  an  hour  together,  and  most  likely  you 
will  be  tired  of  watching  before  the  flycatcher 
shifts  its  place.  You  may  know  it  from  every 
other  bird  by  this  its  own  fashion  of  foraging 
for  its  dinner.  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  a  few 
cherries  vary  its  diet  in  the  fruit  season  :  it  is 
not  a  thief  by  trade,  but  has  a  weakness  for 
cherries,  and  cannot  withstand  them  when  it 
sees  the  red  ripe  clusters  just  hanging  over  its 
nest. 

The  flycatcher  is  very  silent ;  whatever  it 
may  feel,  it  is  not  given  to  the  expression  of 
its  feelings,  and  it  adds  no  song  to  the  general 
chorus.  A  faint  chirp  as  it  pursues  its  work 
of  fly-catching  is  all  you  ever  hear  from  the 
flycatcher’s  throat.  If  you  approach  its  nest  it 
gives  the  same  chirp,  but  more  prolonged  and 
anxious  in  its  sound. 

The  flycatcher  has  no  special  gifts ;  but  for 
that  reason  I  think  it  is  more  especially  in- 
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teresting  to  those  of  us  who  in  our  sphere  can 
say  the  same.  For  it  fills  its  place  like  many 
another  humble  one  in  the  great  world  around; 
and  what  could  any  of  us  wish  to  do  more  than 
that  ? 

There  would  be  a  gap  in  our  gardens  if  it 
were  not  there ;  and  it  is  just  the  same  with 
us.  Others  may  take  the  foremost  place,  while 
we  fill  up  only  the  corners  and  the  crevices ; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  one  is  more 
necessary  than  the  other.  God  has  appointed 
to  each  his  place,  and  the  humble  as  well  as 
the  great  may  be  alike  doing  his  work  and 
carrying  out  his  purposes. 
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Is  there  one  of  you  who  does  not  know  the 
Hedge-Sparrow’s  eggs — of  all  eggs  the  bluest 
and  the  prettiest  ?  They  are  so  common,  too 
(as  the  prettiest  things  generally  are),  so  easily 
seen  by  prying  eyes,  so  easily  taken  by  thought¬ 
less  and  wicked  children,  that  the  wonder  is 
there  are  still  hedge-sparrows  left  in  the  garden 
and  the  hawthorn  hedge. 

The  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  building  very 
early  in  the  year,  before  the  leaves  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  out  to  hide  the  nest  from  view.  The 
blackbird  and  the  thrush,  who  also  build  early, 
are  wary  enough  to  choose  evergreens ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  the  little  hedge-sparrow  has 
some  good  reason  why  it  prefers  the  hawthorn- 
bush  only  just  budding,  the  lilac- tree  in  the 
garden,  or  even  the  old  pile  of  last  year’s  pea- 
rods  behind  the  cottage.  The  place  is  always 
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near  the  ground  also,  so  that  unless  something 
within  you  says,  “  Don’t  touch  another’s 
property,  though  it  be  only  a  bird’s,”  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  put  out  your  hand  and 
take  it.  It  always  seems  to  me  as  if  the  little 
bird  trusted  to  our  honour. 

The  hedge-sparrow  is  one  of  our  commonest 
birds.  Plain  brown  is  its  dress,  and  even  in 
winter  it  looks  plump  and  in  good  condition. 
It  feeds  upon  insects,  berries,  and  fruit,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  first  to  come  for  your  crumbs 
in  the  winter.  Though  without  any  special 
charm  to  attract  your  attention,  its  quiet 
simplicity  makes  it  a  general  favourite.  This 
is  shown  by  the  long  string  of  popular  names 
it  has ;  hardly  any  bird,  though  of  gay  attire 
and  brilliant  song,  can  boast  as  many  as  the 
simple,  sober  little  hedge-sparrow.  Our  gardens 
and  hedges  are  its  resorts.  You  may  hear  it 
saying  tit,  tit,  from  the  inside  of  the  hedge  : 
hence  one  of  its  names  is  the  Titling.  Its  real 
song,  however,  is  very  pleasant ;  not  loud,  but 
clear  and  melodious.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to 
tell  us  that  spring  is  coming,  and  you  may  hear 
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it  at  intervals  all  through  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow’s  history  is  the  way  in  which  it  rears 
up  the  young  cuckoo,  just  as  if  it  were  its  own. 
The  cuckoo  lays  a  single  egg  in  the  nest  of 
some  small  bird,  and  most  generally  the  hedge- 
sparrow  is  honoured  with  its  choice.  The  egg 
is  very  little  larger  than  the  hedge-sparrow’s 
own,  and  so  it  lies  naturally  among  them.  But 
as  soon  as  the  young  cuckoo  is  hatched,  it 
seems  as  if  determined  to  reign  alone,  and  it 
shoves  the  other  eggs,  or  the  poor  little  hedge- 
sparrows,  out  of  the  nest ;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  them. 

The  mother  bird  appears  to  offer  no  objec¬ 
tion,  and  it  tends  the  intruder  just  as  carefully 
after  this  naughty  deed  as  it  did  before.  It 
grows  fast,  and  needs  a  vast  amount  of 
feeding;  but  all  day  long  the  hedge-sparrow 
ministers  to  its  wants,  and  has  hard  work 
to  supply  them.  When  it  leaves  the  nest, 
and  is  much  bigger  than  its  kind  nurse,  it 
is  still  fed  by  it  with  increased  tenderness  for 
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live  weeks  more,  before  it  is  able  to  shift  for 
itself. 

Why  the  cuckoo  should  leave  its  own  off- 
spring  to  be  tended  by  another,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  we  see  that  the  great  Creator  can 
accomplish  his  purposes  by  any  means  he  sees 
fit.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  young 
cuckoo  beofan  its  first  act  of  feeding  itself  by 
eating  up  its  foster-mother ;  but,  though  it 
may  not  show  itself  very  grateful  for  her 
kindness,  we  do  not  think  it  is  quite  so  bad 
as  this.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  hedge-sparrow 
itself  had  a  strange  love  and  admiration  for 
the  cuckoo.  I  have  read  of  a  person  who 
once  shot  a  cuckoo,  and  when  he  went  to  pick 
it  up,  to  his  surprise  he  found  a  hedge-sparrow 
standing  on  the  dead  body,  uttering  a  wailing, 
plaintive  note  of  grief  over  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  very  one  it  had  reared  up  as  its  own,  and 
loved  with  a  mother’s  love,  even  unto  death. 

Every  kind  of  bird  has  its  own  special  char¬ 
acter  and  its  good  points,  and  thus  we  may 
admire  the  familiar  little  hedge-sparrow  for 
the  constancy  of  its  faithful  love. 
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Are  you  tired  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightin- 
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gale  and  the  bluebell  carpet  in  the  woods,  and 
the  flush  of  the  red  campions  along  the  hedge¬ 
rows  ?  Then  come  with  me  to  the  sea-shore. 
We  will  slide  down  the  rocks  as  we  best  can, 
and  sit  down  on  the  beach,  with  the  cliffs  and 
crags  rising  behind  us  and  shutting  out  all  the 
world  except  the  heaving,  tossing  waves  which 
ebb  and  flow  at  our  feet.  It  is  all  so  grand 
and  solemn  !  Your  voice  sinks  into  a  whisper, 
and  you  feel  as  if  God’s  presence  were  there — 
and  so  it  is  ! 

But  there  is  life  there  too.  Not  only  in 
the  myriads  of  living  creatures  hidden  in  those 
vast  waters,  but  in  the  birds  of  the  air ;  for 
the  sea  has  its  birds  as  well  as  the  woods. 
Not  birds  of  song — not  birds  of  many  colours  ; 
but  just  as  interesting,  just  as  attractive,  in 
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their  wild  cries  and  their  snow-white  wings,  and 
the  story  of  their  lives  spent  upon  the  billow. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  sea-birds  : 
cormorants,  black  and  grim ;  puffins,  fat  and 
heavy,  sitting  on  the  rocks  to  stare  at  you  ; 
petrels,  running  up  and  down  the  waves  when 
it  is  stormy ;  and  pretty  little  brown  sand¬ 
pipers,  dodging  about  at  low- water ;  but  the 
,  commonest  of  all  are  the  gulls.  There  are 
several  species,  but  the  one  you  generally  see 
is  the  common  Sea-gull.  It  is  seventeen  inches 
long ;  its  colours,  gray  and  white,  shaded  and 
intermingled ;  and  its  yellow  beak  is  hooked 
at  the  end, — a  peculiarity  by  which  you  may 
always  know  the  family.  Perhaps,  in  one  of 
your  summer  visits  to  the  sea-side,  you  have 
watched  a  sea-gull  flapping  its  long  wings  idly 
and  languidly  a  little  way  above  the  waves 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  It  looked 
as  though  life  were  weary  and  its  powers  feeble. 
Then  all  at  once  it  would  rise  proudly,  and 
spread  out  its  pinions  with  a  purpose,  and 
sweep  away,  away,  till  your  eye  could  follow 
it  no  further. 
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The  sea-o'ulls  are  found  many  miles  from 

O 

the  coast.  Distance  is  nothing  to  them,  and 
they  sail  on,  apparently  in  perfect  unconcern 
as  to  whence  they  started  and  whither  they 
may  go.  They  feed  on  fish,  and  on  the  oily 
matter  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves ;  and  though  the  storm  may  come,  and 
the  tempest  blow  fierce  enough  to  shatter  the 
stoutest  ship,  it  never  injures  them.  Happy 
sea-birds  !  They  seem  to  carry  their  own 
peace  with  them,  and  so  what  matters  the 
tossing  of  the  billow  or  the  fury  of  the  wind  \ 
But  their  usual  haunts  are  nearer  the  shore; 
and  the  more  rockv  the  coast,  the  more  do 
they  abound.  In  May  and  June,  which  is 
the  breeding-season,  it  is  a  sight  you  would 
not  forget,  to  see  the  thousands  of  them  clus¬ 
tered  on  the  white  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head,  or 
the  wild  headlands  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
or  Yorkshire.  The  nests  are  most  simple  :  a 
hole  scoojied  out,  and  a  few  pieces  of  dried 
grass  laid  in  it,  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  or  even 
on  the  ground — that  is  all ;  and  two  or  some¬ 
times  three  eggs  deposited.  All  may  seem 
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quiet,  but  tlie  sound  of  a  gun  or  any  other 
alarm  will  bring:  the  gulls  out  in  such  numbers 
that  the  sun  seems  darkened,  and  the  whole 
air  full  of  their  wild,  hoarse  cries.  When  the 
excitement  subsides  they  will  subside  too,  and 
return  to  their  nests— though  how  each  one 
manages  to  get  its  own  and  not  its  neigh- 
hour’s,  when  all  are  as  alike,  to  our  eyes,  as 
two  peas,  seems  a  mystery.  I  do  not  think 
the  sea-gull  can  be  such  a  stupid  bird  after  all, 
though  some  people  have  supposed  so. 

When  the  young  are  hatched,  must  it  wait 
till  they  are  able  to  fly  down  from  their  high 
nursery-story  on  the  rocks  to  the  sea  ?  Oh 
no  !  it  can  manage  better  than  that :  for  the 

O  J 

mother  bird  gets  them  on  her  back  by  some 
wondrous  power  of  persuasion,  and  carries  them 
tenderly  down  to  the  water,  where,  as  they  can 
swim  from  the  very  first,  she  can  feed  them  at 
her  leisure.  Could  your  own  mother  have 
done  much  better  for  vou  ? 

They  are  also  very  affectionate  to  each  other ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  poor  dead  sea-gull  floating 
on  the  sea,  and  its  mate  hovering  over  it  with 
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a  wailing  cry  of  sorrow,  which  was  most  piteous 
to  hear. 

I  could  tell  you  how  the  sea-gulls  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  to  sailors  on  the  sea,  and 
to  ship-owners  on  the  land  also.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  of  the  Stack  Light-house,  off 
the  coast  of  Anglesey,  near  Holyhead.  It  is 
a  rocky  and  dangerous  place ;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  light -house  to  warn  the  ships 
coming  in,  and  show  them  where  they  are, 
numbers  would  be  dashed  in  pieces,  and  never 
get  to  land.  But  the  light-house  cannot  always 
do  its  work.  Dense  fogs  are  very  frequent 
there,  and  then  alas  for  the  sailors  who  are 
drawing  near  to  the  shore  !  No  light  can  get 
through  the  fog,  and  they  may  make  straight 
for  the  rocks  without  knowing  it.  But  sound 
can  reach  where  light  cannot ;  and  the  cries  of 
the  sea-gulls  which  swarm  there  are  as  sure 
to  tell  them  where  they  are  as  if  they  saw  the 
light  from  the  light -house.  Thus  many  a 
precious  life  and  many  a  rich  cargo  are  saved 
from  going  down  to  those  yawning  depths  that 
have  swallowed  up  so  much.  Ought  not  the 
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sea-gulls  to  be  thanked  for  their  good  work  ? 
Don’t  you  think  they  should  have  medals  hung 
round  their  necks  \  Ah  !  though  they  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  we  know  that  God 
intends  it,  and  that  he  means  the  sea-gull  to 
be  his  messenger  for  the  good  of  man. 


THE  PARTRIDGE. 


The  Partridge  is  familiar  to  most  of  you  on 
the  table ;  but  if  you  will  watch  it  with  me  in 
its  native  haunts,  you  will  find  the  occupation, 
I  hope,  quite  as  interesting  as  eating  it.  It  is 
a  summer  evening,  cool  and  sweet,  after  a  hot 
and  burning*  dav ;  the  whole  air  is  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay,  though  the 
field  at  the  end  of  your  garden  is  still  uncut. 
The  birds  have  given  up  singing  (it  is  July),  ex¬ 
cept  the  blackbird  and  thrush,  which  never  let 
their  throats  get  out  of  tune  all  the  year  round ; 
but  even  these  have  sung  their  evening  song 
and  flown  away  to  roost,  so  that  all  is  silent 
now  in  the  fast  falling  twilight.  No,  not  quite 
silent — the  cry  of  a  bird  sounds  across  the 
meadow  ;  it  is  the  mother  partridge  calling  her 
brood  together  to  nestle  under  her  wings  for 
the  night.  You  hear  it  again  ;  it  is  nearer 
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now,  and  lo  !  just  at  the  edge  of  the  uncut 
grass  you  see  the  fourteen  or  sixteen  little  par¬ 
tridge  chicks  obeying  the  summons,  like  good 
children,  and  following  their  parent  to  some 
safe,  snug  spot,  where  she  means  to  shelter 
them  till  the  morning  light.  The  call  is  harsh, 
yet  it  has  a  pleasant  sound  to  those  who 
associate  it  with  such  summer-evening  scenes ; 
it  seems  to  tell  of  the  dew  coming  down  upon 
the  thirsty  flowers,  and  of  a  twilight  peace  de¬ 
scending  on  a  world  of  weariness  and  toil.  It 
always  reminds  me,  too,  of  that  beautiful  text, 
“  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and 
under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust  ”  (Ps.  xci.  4). 
It  is  so  very  kind  of  God  to  liken  his  care  of 
us  to  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  bird  spreading 
her  wings  over  her  little  ones.  Is  there  any 
sweeter  image  than  this  in  the  Bible  ?  Could 
we  have  believed  it  if  God  had  not  said  so  ? 
No,  surely  not ! 

The  partridge  is  no  creature  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  waste  ;  its  special  home  is  the 
cultivated  field.  Many  a  wild  bird  retreats 
from  the  face  of  man  as  he  drains  the  marshes 
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and  encloses  the  moors  ;  but  it  is  a  certain  fact, 
that  as  corn-fields  and  clover-fields  increase, 
partridges  increase  too.  Its  length  is  about 
twelve  inches ;  and  its  plumage,  at  a  distance, 
seems  a  dull  sombre  brown,  but  when  we  iook 
closer  we  see  it  is  delicately  tinted  with 
different  shades,  blending  beautifully  into  each 
other ;  and  on  the  breast  of  the  male  bird  is  a 
crescent-shaped  mark  of  deep  chestnut,  which 
is  very  curious. 

The  partridge,  like  other  birds  of  the  same 
family,  spends  its  life  upon  the  ground  ;  its  feet 
and  claws  are  formed  for  the  ground,  and  not 
for  perching  on  a  tree.  When  you  disturb  it 
in  the  stubble-field  on  an  autumn  morning,  it 
takes  wing  with  that  loud  whirring  sound  which 
is  so  peculiar  to  it,  but  it  is  only  to  settle  on 
the  ground  again  a  little  further  from  you.  In 
the  month  of  May  it  lays  its  fourteen,  sixteen, 
or  even  eighteen,  deep  cream-coloured  eggs,  in 
a  simple  nest,  or  in  none  at  all,  amid  the  spring¬ 
ing  meadow  grass,  or  the  clover,  or  the  young 
corn.  It  is  not  always  very  discreet  in  the 
choice  of  situation,  being  often  close  to  a  path 
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or  frequented  place ;  yet  the  colour  of  the  bird 
so  nearly  resembles  the  ground  that  it  needs  a 
very  practised  eye  to  discover  it.  The  grass 
grows  fast  and  thick,  and  so  far  all  is  well,  for 
the  partridge  on  her  eggs  is  securely  hidden 
in  its  cool  green  depths.  Sometimes  the 
young  are  hatched  before  the  grass  is  cut,  and 
then  the  careful  mother  is  able  to  lead  them  to 
a  place  of  safety ;  but  often  the  mower  comes 
while  she  is  still  sitting,  and  then  how  will  she 
escape  ?  for  she  will  not  leave  her  eggs  unless 
driven  from  them.  The  scythe  sweeps  on, 
mowing  down  golden  buttercups  and  fragrant 
meadow-sweet,  and  often,  alas  !  before  the 
mower  is  aware,  the  poor  partridge’s  head 
shares  the  same  fate.  Sometimes  there  is  time 
to  prepare ;  and  then,  strange  to  say,  the  birds 
have  been  known  to  move  their  eggs,  as  well  as 
themselves,  out  of  danger’s  way  ! 

A  gentleman  was  once  watching  his  men 
ploughing  up  a  piece  of  fallow  land,  when  he 
saw  a  partridge  glide  off  her  nest  close  to  one 
of  the  horse’s  feet.  There  were  twentv-one 
eggs  in  the  nest,  and  the  next  time  the  plough 
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returned,  both  nest  and  eggs  must  surely  be 
buried  by  it  in  the  soil.  The  gentleman  was 
very  sorry,  but  there  seemed  no  help  for  it. 
What  was  his  surprise,  when  he  came  back  to 
the  spot,  to  find  nothing  but  an  empty  nest — 
the  eggs  had  vanished  as  if  by  magic.  He 
searched  the  field,  and  at  last  found  the 
partridge  sitting  under  the  hedge  upon  her 
eggs  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and 
nineteen  out  of  twenty-one  eggs  were  after¬ 
wards  hatched.  How  they  contrived  to  move 
the  precious  goods,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
about  twenty  minutes,  remains  a  mystery. 

After  the  eggs  are  hatched,  few  birds  are 
more  tenderly  anxious  for  their  young  than  the 
partridge.  If  a  stranger  approach  before  they 
are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  she  will  make 
believe  to  be  hurt,  and  will  flutter  and  limp 
along  just  in  front  of  him  to  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion,  uttering  meanwhile  a  peculiar  warning 
note,  which  the  little  chicks  interpret  rightly 
to  mean,  “  Get  into  a  safe  place  as  fast  as  you 
can.”  When  she  thinks  they  have  had  time 
enounh  to  hide  themselves,  she  will  take  to  her 
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wings,  and  the  apparently  wounded  bird  is  seen 
no  more. 

The  whole  family  continue  together  in  loving 
unity,  sleeping  together  at  night  in  a  peculiar 
fashion, — that  is,  in  a  circle,  their  tails  meeting 
in  the  middle,  and  their  heads  turned  outwards, 
so  that  one  keeps  guard  towards  every  quarter 
from  which  danger  might  arise. 

The  sportsman’s  gun  makes  sad  havoc  in 
these  family  circles,  and  few  are  left  to  see 
another  year.  It  is  a  marvel  that  any  escape  ; 
but  the  long  autumn  and  winter  pass,  the  first 
of  F ebruary  comes  at  last,  and  the  poor 
partridge  which  has  survived  its  perils  may 
take  breath  once  more.  Almost  directly  it 
chooses  its  mate,  and  may  now  for  many  months 
lead  its  own  quiet  life,  free  and  unmolested, 
among  the  springing  meadow  grass  or  the 
whispering  corn. 


THE  MAGPIE. 


If  I  were  to  ask  you  what  the  Magpie  is  like, 
you  would  probably  say  that  it  wears  a  very 
decided  coat  of  white  and  black,  and  nothing 
else.  So  most  people  think  who  have  only 
looked  at  the  magpie  from  a  distance.  Even 
our  eyes  are  not  always  to  be  trusted,  though 
the  proverb  does  say,  “  Seeing  is  believing  ;  ” 
and  one  good  thing  about  the  study  of  Natural 
History  is,  that  we  learn  from  it  that  it  does 
not  do  to  take  things  for  granted ;  we  must 
watch  and  observe  very  closely  and  very 
patiently  before  we  can  be  quite  certain — an 
excellent  habit,  which  will  apply  to  other 
matters  and  objects  besides  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  white,  the 
beautiful  snowy  white  on  the  magpie’s  breast 
and  wings ;  but  as  to  black,  I  doubt  if  it  has  a 
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single  quite  black  feather  about  it, — at  any 
rate,  not  many ;  they  are  all  blue  and  steel,  and 
purple  and  green,  so  dark  and  shiny  that  they 
pass  for  black  a  little  way  off. 

The  magpie’s  chosen  haunts  are  tall  clumps 
of  trees ;  but  you  may  often  find  it,  alas  !  in  a 
large  wicker  cage,  outside  a  cottage  or  farm- 
house  window,  and  can  there  admire  at  your 
leisure  its  burnished  plumage,  and  bright, 
saucy -looking  eye.  It  is  so  quick  at  learning, 
and  so  lively,  and  familiar,  and  amusing,  in 
captivity,  one  must  hope  it  is  almost  happy 
there  ;  so  easily  tamed,  too,  that  it  is  often 
allowed  its  liberty  without  returning  to  its  wild 
state.  But  a  tame  magpie  does  mischief 
enough,  I  can  assure  you  :  it  will  steal  things 
out  of  the  pantry,  carry  the  very  things  you 
want  into  some  sly  corner  where  you  may 
never  find  them,  hop  away  with  the  linen  as  it 
hangs  out  to  dry — and  all,  apparently,  for  the 
very  love  of  mischief.  Yet,  withal,  Mr.  Mag¬ 
pie  is  so  clever  and  knowing,  his  faults  are 
borne  with  and  forgiven.  In  its  native  state 
it  only  utters  a  harsh,  unmusical  note,  some- 
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what  like  the  falling-to  of  an  iron  gate  ;  hut  it 
is  so  quick  at  imitating,  it  may  be  taught  to 
copy  any  sound  it  hears.  Not  only  will  it  crow 
like  a  cock  and  bark  like  a  dog,  but  it  will  also 
imitate  musical  notes.  In  the  olden  days  of 
ancient  Rome,  a  barber,  whose  shop  stood  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  possessed  a  magpie 
of  wonderful  skill  in  copying  what  it  heard. 
Conquering  generals  returned  that  way  to  their 
homes  in  triumph,  and  many  a  stately  pageant 
marched  by  the  humble  barber’s  shop  to  the 
sound  of  military  music.  One  day  a  remark¬ 
able  flourish  of  trumpets  heralded  the  approach 
of  some  such  procession  ;  the  magpie  heard, 
then  grew  quiet  and  pensive,  refused  its  food, 
and  seemed  as  if  it  were  pondering  something 
in  the  depths  of  its  magpie  brain.  Three  days 
passed  by,  and  at  the  end  of  them  the  magpie 
gave  forth  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  the 
astonishment  of  its  master  and  of  all  who  came 
to  listen. 

Magpies  live  in  pairs  all  the  year  round;  and 
if  you  see  one,  another  is  sure  to  be  somewhere 
near.  Sometimes  two  or  three  pairs  will  fly 
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about  together ;  and  country  people  used  to 
be  silly  enough  to  think  certain  things  would 
happen  to  them  according  to  the  number  of 
magpies  they  chanced  to  see.  Let  us  hope 
that  by  this  time  everybody  has  learned  there 
is  no  such  tiling  as  chance  in  a  world  of  God’s 
making  and  God’s  upholding,  and  that  nothing 
can  happen  to  the  very  least  of  us  without  his 
ordering  and  permission. 

The  magpie’s  character,  as  you  will  have 
seen  by  the  tricks  it  plays,  is  anything  but 
trusty.  It  will  make  a  great  hue  and  cry 
when  a  hawk  is  near,  and  so  it  does  service 
to  the  small  birds ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
does  a  good  deal  of  stealing  on  its  own  private 
account,  often  sucking  the  eggs  of  pigeons  and 
fowls,  and  even  pouncing  upon  the  weakly 
young  ones. 

The  magpie’s  nest  is  very  curious,  and  un¬ 
like  any  other.  It  has  a  dome  like  the  tomtit’s, 
woven  together  of  sticks ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  it  is  stuck  all  over  with  thorns  in  a  most 
formidable  manner,  especially  about  the  en¬ 
trance  :  there  it  is  so  doubly  barricaded  it  is 
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hardly  possible  to  force  the  way,  and  he  must 
be  a  bold  boy  who  would  venture  the  attack 
unless  armed  with  a  knife  or  a  hatchet.  The 
nest  is  very  large  :  it  had  need  be,  or  the  bird 
would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  its 
tail,  which  is  eleven  inches  long.  Generally 
it  is  built  on  high  trees,  but  it  is  also  found  in 
thick  bushes  near  the  ground ;  everywhere  it 
is  placed  with  such  art  in  the  thickest  part, 
and  is  so  strongly  guarded  by  the  interlacing 
thorns,  that  the  magpie’s  nursery  stands  a 
good  chance  of  safety.  The  magpie  is  so  cun¬ 
ning,  though,  that  in  making  the  nest  it  leaves 
a  weak  place  behind ;  and  then  if  an  alarm 
should  come  in  front,  it  secures  its  escape  by 
making  off  through  the  back-door  ! 

There  is  an  old  fable  about  the  nest,  which 
you  may  like  to  hear.  “  Once  upon  a  time, 
the  birds,  finding  out  that  the  magpie  made  a 
capital  nest,  agreed  to  go  to  him  and  ask  how 
he  set  about  it.  So  they  came  in  a  body  to 
seek  advice  from  his  superior  wisdom.  ‘  Well, 
I  will  show  you  how  I  do,’  said  the  magpie, 
politely :  4 1  first  lay  two  sticks  across,  so.y 
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‘  Yes,  yes,  I  said  that  was  the  way,’  chattered 
the  starling.  ‘  Then  add  a  few  more,  like  this,9 
the  magpie  went  on.  ‘  Who  does  not  know 
that  ?  ’  cried  the  jay,  saucily.  ‘  Then  fetch  a 
little  moss  and  wool.’  ‘  To  be  sure  ;  why,  we 
could  do  that,’  muttered  the  jackdaw.  ‘  Gentle¬ 
men,’  said  the  magpie,  ‘  I  see  you  are  quite  as 
able  to  build  a  nest  as  I  am,  so  I  wish  you  a 
very  good  morning ;  ’  then  he  bowed  in  a  dig¬ 
nified  manner  to  the  company,  and  flew  away. 
So,  to  this  day,  the  other  birds  have  only  been 
able  to  build  half  a  nest.” 

i 

Thus  we  see  how  silly  it  looks  to  go  to  other 
people  for  advice,  and  then  appear  to  know  as 
much  about  it  ourselves.  We  shall  not  find 
that  the  way  to  grow  wise  any  more  than  the 
birds  did.  No;  if  you  are  ignorant  of  any 
subject,  never  be  ashamed  of  saying  so,  and 
of  asking  at  once  for  information.  You  only 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  pride  which  makes 
you  wish  to  conceal  your  ignorance  instead  of 
seeking  for  instruction. 

So  the  magpie  reads  you  this  little  lecture, 
and  will  now  fly  away  again  to  his  tall  trees. 


THE  ROOK 


If  the  Hook  were  not  more  pleasing  in  its 
habits  than  in  its  appearance,  you  might  think 
you  would  not  care  to  make  many  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  such  a  black,  ungainly- 
looking  bird.  It  flies  heavily  along  over  your 
head,  flapping  its  large  wings ;  or  it  struts 
about  in  the  field  before  you  with  a  conse¬ 
quential  air,  as  if  it  thought  that  the  fields 
were  made  for  rooks  and  for  nobody  besides  : 
you  have  seen  it  a  hundred  times,  and  have 
never  felt  your  affections  particularly  drawn 
towards  it.  But  rooks  are  so  wise  and  know¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  useful,  we  ought  certainly  to 
look  on  them  with  respect ,  if  not  with  the  love 
we  feel  towards  the  dear  little  singing-birds. 
The  first  thing  remarkable  about  them  is,  that 
they  are  so  sociable,  they  do  all  they  have  to 
do  in  company,  and  evidently  think  it  the 
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pleasantest  and  happiest  way  of  living.  They 
build  their  nests  together;  they  forage  for  food 
together ;  they  get  up  and  go  to  bed  together. 
They  choose  for  their  nurseries  high  trees, 
mostly  elm-trees,  and  always  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  man.  No  fancy  have  they  for 
deep  woods  and  lonely  forests :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  seem  to  look  to  us  for  a  certain 
protection  and  countenance, — which  is  very 
singular.  It  is  not  easy  to  tempt  them  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  your  trees,  but  the 
rookery  once  there,  it  will  never  depart :  you 
saw  it  in  your  childhood,  you  will  see  it  still 
in  your  old  age. 

One  of  the  first  tokens  of  spring  is  the  caw 
of  the  rooks  as  they  begin  to  build ;  it  is  so 
cheerful,  and  the  stir  'of  life  and  work  and 
hope  seems  in  it  as  it  comes  to  us  on  the 
clear,  fresh  air  of  March.  But  there  is  not 
much  work  for  the  old  birds,  at  any  rate ; 
they  have  only  to  patch  up  and  put  a  few 
sticks  straight,  and  then  the  old  nest  is  all 
ready  to  do  duty  again.  It  is  only  the  young 
ones  who  have  to  begin  afresh,;  and  a  pair 
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may  be  seen  at  this  season  examining  the 
boughs  and  deliberating  with  many  caws  as  to 
the  suitability  of  this  one  and  that  one.  At 
last  they  seem  to  decide,  and  away  they  go 
for  some  sticks  to  begin  with.  But  there  are 
others  to  be  consulted  :  sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  spot  is  too  near  some  older  nest,  the 
owners  of  which  do  not  wish  to  be  interfered 
with.  In  this  case  they  will  set  to  work  and 
pitch  the  sticks  down  as  fast  as  they  are  placed 
there,  till  at  length  the  young  couple,  discom¬ 
fited,  are  obliged  to  retire  and  begin  again 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  a  neighbour’s  house 
looks  tempting,  and  while  he  is  absent  the 
sticks  will  all  get  plundered.  But  then  the 
whole  company  will  set  upon  the  evil-doer, 
destroy  his  nest,  and  make  it  quite  plain  that 
they  have  strict  laws  about  stealing,  and  that 
those  laws  must  be  obeved. 

But  the  nest  gets  built  at  last,  and  then 
there  is  no  more  quarrelling.  The  male  birds 
feed  the  females  while  they  are  sitting  on  their 
eggs,  and  seem  to  pay  them  great  respect  and 
attention.  The  eggs  are  five — large,  bluish  in 
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colour,  speckled  with  brown.  When  the  young 
first  leave  the  nest  they  return  every  night  to 
the  shelter ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough,  the  whole  flock  depart,  and  return 
no  more  till  spring.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  year  they  have  certain  resting-places,  to 
which  they  wing  their  way  every  night  and 
go  to  roost,  while  in  the  day  they  disperse 
themselves  over  the  fields.  It  is  a  pleasing 
sight  to  watch  the  large  sable  company  high 
in  the  air,  just  after  sunset,  wending  to  some 
high  trees  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
resort,  the  clamour  of  their  voices  subdued 
and  softened  by  the  height  and  by  the  still 
autumnal  air,  so  that  you  would  hardly  know 
the  caw  to  be  the  same.  If  you  wake  earlv 
in  the  morning,  you  will  know  by  the  same 
notes  that  the  troop  are  up  and  away  to  their 
day’s  work  again.  They  will  get  a  little  later, 
a  little  earlier,  according  to  the  sunrise  and 
the  sunset,  till  at  last  all  at  once  we  miss 
them,  and  we  know  that  spring  is  come,  and 
the  deserted  rookery  will  be  all  alive  once 
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But  I  must  tell  you  how  useful  the  rook  is 
to  the  farmer.  He  has  found  it  out  now ;  but 
a  short  time  since,  if  he  went  into  his  fields 
and  disturbed  a  flock  of  rooks,  and  saw  also 
tufts  of  grass  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  he  was 
accustomed  to  think  the  rooks  had  done  the 
damage.  It  was  quite  true  they  had  done  it, 
but  what  for  ?  Why,  to  get  at  the  grub  of 
the  cockchafer,  which  was  eating  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  and  so  destroying  it  as  fast  as  ever 
it  could.  This  grub  is  the  greatest  pest  of 
the  farmer,  but  the  choicest  food  of  the  rook. 
Wherever  it  sees  the  grass  look  sickly,  it 
knows  the  reason,  and  down  goes  its  great 
beak  into  the  ground  to  bring  up  the  enemy. 
And  because  the  rook  has  got  this  work  to 
do,  it  has  a  special  fitness  for  it :  at  the  upper 
part  of  its  bill  is  a  space  bare  of  feathers,  that 
nothing  may  prevent  its  thrusting  it  deep  into 
the  soil  in  search  of  this  its  food.  J ust  as  you 
will  often  find  in  the  story  of  your  life,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  rook,  that  things  match.  When 
God  gives  you  a  certain  power,  he  is  sure  to 
give  you  likewise  a  certain  work  to  call  it  forth. 

(773)  G 
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If  you  live  in  the  country,  you  must  often 
have  heard  that  pleasant  sound,  the  cooing  of 
the  Wood-Pigeon,  or  Ping-Dove,  as  it  is  often 
called.  It  is  not  a  song,  nor  a  cry,  nor  a  call, 

’  hut  something  peculiar  to  itself,  coming  from 
the  depths  of  the  wood ;  and  unless  disturbed 
it  will  go  on  for  an  hour,  waiting  a  little  while 
between,  and  then  beginning  again.  You 
may  try  to  get  a  sight  of  it,  but  it  is  such 
a  shy  bird  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  only  heard. 
Like  other  notes  of  birds,  it  tells  you  dif¬ 
ferent  things  at  different  times.  When  you 
hear  it  on  a  bright  March  morning,  it 
makes  you  feel  quite  sure  the  spring  is 
come;  on  a  hot  summer  day  it  seems  to  cool 
you  to  listen  to  it,  like  the  gushing  of  a 
stream ;  and  then  later  in  the  year  it  sounds 
so  sweet  and  soothing,  it  just  seems  to  blend 
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with  the  calm  repose  of  the  autumn  of  the 
year. 

The  wood-pigeon  is  a  beautiful  bird — worth 
looking  after ;  its  colours  of  purple,  red,  and 
gray  are  so  delicately  shaded,  and  it  has  a 
kind  of  collar  of  pure  white,  reaching  nearly 
all  round  its  neck.  There  are  four  different 
kinds  of  dove  or  pigeon  found  in  this  country, 
all  much  alike  in  their  general  features.  The 
turtle-dove,  the  one  to  which  the  name  dove 
is  generally  applied,  is  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  only  visits  us  in  summer.  The 
rock-dove  is  the  one  from  which  has  sprung 
all  the  varieties  of  pigeons  you  see  in  our 
poultry-yards. 

All  are  interesting  birds,  not  only  from  their 
beauty,  but  from  their  gentleness,  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  each  other,  and  the  tender  sweetness 
of  their  voice.  Of  course  doves  never  quarrel; 
but  if  they  could  get  up  such  a  thing,  that  soft, 
gentle  coo  would  never  do  to  express  anger, — 
would  it?  We  cannot  hear  the  name  of  dove 
without  thinking  of  meekness  and  gentleness 
and  love  ;  and  we  need  not  be  above  copying 
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such  lovely  things  even  from  a  bird,  especially 
when  the  Bible  honours  the  dove  among  birds, 
as  it  does  the  lamb  among  animals,  by  holding 
it  up  for  our  special  example.  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  a  happy  world  if  we  all 
tried  to  follow  it  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  wood-pigeon.  The 
pair  are  believed  to  remain  united  for  life;  and 
they  are  very  attentive  and  affectionate  to  each 
other.  They  begin  to  build  their  nest  very 
early  in  the  year.  It  is  soon  done,  for  it  is 
a  very  simple  affair, — a  few  sticks  laid  across 
each  other  on  some  high  tree ;  and  on  these 
the  two  white  eggs  are  laid.  There  are  never 
more  than  two,  and  the  young  pair  are  always 
a  male  and  a  female.  The  old  pair,  besides 
being  such  an  attached  husband  and  wife,  are 
most  attentive  parents  to  the  young  family. 
So  careful  are  they  of  their  digestion,  that 
they  prepare  their  food  for  them  by  first 
swallowing  it  themselves,  by  which  means  it 
undergoes  a  process  which  renders  it  more  fit 
for  the  tender  stomachs  of  the  little  ones.  The 
wood-pigeons  live  on  grain  and  seeds,  and  in 
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tlie  autumn  they  fly  about  in  flocks  in  search 
of  this  food.  This  is  the  best  time  to  gfet  a 
sight  of  them,  when  the  corn  is  gathered  in, 
and  the  stubble  fields  are  left  bare  and  solitary. 
Yet  not  solitary,  for  you  may  then  see  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  birds  busily  gleaning  the  scattered 
remains  of  the  feast.  If  you  are  very  stealthy, 
you  may  get  near  enough  to  have  a  good  look 
before  they  take  the  alarm  and  are  off  into  the 
woods  again. 

The  cooing  of  a  pigeon  had  once  a  remark¬ 
able  effect  upon  a  man’s  mind.  In  America 
there  are  a  great  many  species,  some  very 
beautiful,  and  one  is  noted  for  the  exceeding 
sweetness  of  its  voice.  It  frequents  the  lofty 
trees  near  the  sea  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent.  There  was  once  a  young  man  who 
had  been  piously  brought  up  by  religious 
parents,  but  who  had  broken  through  the 
restraints  of  his  early  years,  and  given  himself 
up  to  every  kind  of  vice  and  folly.  At  last 
he  joined  himself  to  a  company  of  pirates. 
Pirates  are  those  who  make  it  their  business 
to  rob  ships  upon  the  sea,  as  thieves  do  travel- 
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lers  upon  the  land.  The  young  man  plunged 
into  crime,  and  there  seemed  none  to  remind 
him  of  an  all-seeing  God  and  of  a  reckoning 
to  come.  Yes  !  there  was  one  voice,  soft  and 
gentle  as  a  mother’s,  which  seemed  to  be 
always  pleading  with  him, — it  was  the  cooing 
of  the  dove.  Night  after  night  he  heard  it, 
night  after  night  it  seemed  to  speak  of  pity, 
of  penitence,  and  of  love.  He  tried  to  shake 
off  the*effect,  but  again  and  again  the  sound 
threw  his  soul  into  a  turmoil.  One  night  in 
particular,  when  all  was  still  around  him,  the 
tender,  reproachful  murmur  seemed  to  pierce 
his  verv  heart.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
but  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  in  an  agony 
of  contrition  he  vowed  before  God  to  forsake 
his  evil  ways.  By  God’s  help  he  did  so.  He 
went  back  to  his  home,  became  an  altered 
man,  and  lived  thenceforward  a  pious  and 
useful  life. 

So  Ave  see  Iioav  God  can  make  e\ren  a  bird 
the  messenger  of  his  love  to  man. 


THE  WATER-OUSEL. 

Do  you  say  you  have  never  even  heard  of  the 
Water-Ousel  ?  Then  I  am  sorry  for  you  that 
you  have  hitherto  lost  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  British  birds. 
You  will  not  find  it  everywhere.  Neither  the 
meadow  nor  the  corn-field  know  it ;  you  would 
look  in  vain  for  it  amongst  the  boughs  of  the 
oak-tree ;  but  if  some  day  in  your  walks  you 
should  come  to  a  little  stream  overhung  with 
bushes  and  brushwood,  and  here  and  there 
showing  a  bright  clear  space  of  rippling  water, 
it  is  not  improbable  the  water-ousel  may  be 
there.  Better  still,  if  you  should  be  leaning 
over  the  rocks  and  looking  down  into  some 
beautiful  cascade  of  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Derby¬ 
shire,  listening  dreamily  to  the  rush  of  the 
torrent, — it  is  almost  certain  that  the  water- 
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ousel  will  be  there. 
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Yes  !  there  it  is,  perched  on  a  stone  which 
stands  out  in  the  middle  of  the  hurrying, 
splashing,  gurgling  current, — a  brown  bird 
somewhat  like  a  hen  blackbird,  only  with 
that  which  blackbird  never  had,  a  breast  of 
the  purest  white — white  as  the  foam  around 
it,  or  as  the  snow  when  it  has  just  fallen.  In 
a  minute  it  is  gone  ;  but  whither  ?  It  is  not 
in  the  air,  it  is  not  on  the  water.  Was  it  the 
ghost  of  a  bird  ?  was  it  the  kelpie  or  water- 
spirit  which  the  Scottish  people  talk  about  \ 
While  your  eye  is  wandering  about  in  search 
of  it  almost  bewildered,  up  it  comes  out  of  the 
stream  a  hundred  yards  off,  not  wet  and  drag¬ 
gled  as  you  and  I  might  look,  but  as  fresh  as 
ever,  and  as  neat  as  though  it  had  gone  down 
there  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  spot  where  it 
might  trim  itself  up  and  make  its  feathers 

■4  _ 

tidy.  Ah  !  it  is  not  a  water-spirit,  but  a  very 
real  and  sprightly  little  bird  ;  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  stream  truly,  and  gifted,  moreover,  with 
the  power  of  diving  into  its  depths,  and  walk¬ 
ing  along  its  cool  pebbly  bed  whenever  it  is 
too  hot  in  the  world  above. 
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And  what  does  the  water-ousel  do  down 
there  ?  “  Why,  mischief,”  reply  the  angler 

and  the  trout-fisher  and  the  salmon-fisher — 
“nothing  but  mischief.  It  goes  to  eat  the 
spawn  of  the  fish ;  and  I  beg  you  will  shoot 
it  whenever  you  have  the  opportunity.”  But 
the  angler  and  the  trout-fisher  and  the  salmon- 
fisher  are  all  wrong.  A  little  while  ago  grave 
naturalists  took  up  the  matter,  and  they  heard 
all  that  was  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  they 
sat  in  judgment  upon  the  poor  water-ousel, 
and  at  last  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
But  fortunately  the  culprit  had  got  some 
stanch  friends,  and  they  rose  up  and  took 
his  part,  and  brought  forward  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence  that  the  case  was  reversed,  his 
character  was  cleared,  and  the  happy  water- 
ousel  now  stands  out  innocent.  And  it  was 
done  simply  by  showing  us  what  the  water- 
ousel  does  do  at  the  bottom  of  the  river — 
always  the  best  way  of  claiming  justice.  It 
feeds,  not  on  the  spawn  itself,  but  on  the  insects 
which  eat  the  spawn ;  so,  in  reality,  it  is  doing 
good,  and  not  harm,  all  the  time — and  deserves 
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to  be  sheltered  and  not  shot,  rewarded  rather 
than  scolded.  And  I  am  sure  even  to  look  at 
it  is  sufficient.  You  could  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  such  a  white  breast  as  that  could  ever  do 
anything  naughty  !  So  never  mind  if  people 
say  what  is  bad  about  you :  if  you  have  a  clear 
white  conscience,  what  they  say  will  not  hurt  you, 
and  it  will  be  sure  to  come  all  right  by-and-by. 

The  water-ousel  is  very  faithful,  and  keeps 
its  one  mate  season  after  season  and  year  after 
year :  where  you  see  one  you  are  sure  to  see 
the  other.  It  also  haunts  the  same  stream, 
and  builds  its  nest  in  the  same  spot  with  the 
like  constancy  :  it  does  not  care  for  change  or 
excitement ;  it  never  dreams  of  going  away 
for  the  winter,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  lives 
and  dies  under  the  shadow  of  the  rock  which 
hung  over  its  cradle.  The  nest  is  made  in  a 
crevice  in  a  bridge  or  a  hole  in  the  bank,  or  in 
some  snug  corner  beneath  the  mossy  stones. 
Once  for  fifty  years — you  would  hardly  believe 
it — a  pair  reared  their  young  under  an  arch 
over  a  stream  at  some  place  in  Scotland.  As 
the  father  and  mother  could  hardly  have  lived 
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so  long,  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  some  of 
tlie  children  who  clung  to  the  old  home. 

I  like  faithfulness,  and  so  perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  like  the  water-ousel.  And 
I  love  the  rush  of  the  river  and  the  foam  of 
the  cascade  as  much  as  the  water- ousel  does ; 
so  this  is  another  thing  in  which  we  are  kin¬ 
dred  spirits.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  feel 
just  the  same ;  and  when  once  you  have  seen 
it,  you  will  love  the  stream  for  the  sake  of  the 
water-ousel,  and  the  water-ousel  for  the  sake 
of  the  stream.  You  will  not  mind  watching, 
even  if  it  should  be  a  whole  half-hour,  for  the 
chance  of  the  flash  of  its  white  breast,  and  then 
the  sight  of  the  last  tip  of  its  tail  disappearing 
beneath  the  water,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  lost 
its  balance  and  tumbled  over  head  foremost. 

And  even  if  you  do  not  see  the  water-ousel, 
you  will  have  hung  up  a  fresh  picture  in  your 
mind’s  gallery  while  you  have  been  gazing  at 
a  choice  little  bit  of  Nature’s  painting;  and 
you  will  have  been  so  very  still  you  could 
hear  the  voice  of  the  stream  speaking  to  you, 
and  saying — stay,  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  for 
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me  to  tell  Nature’s  secrets ;  I  can  only  hope 
you  will  persuade  her  to  whisper  them  herself 
into  your  ear,  for  I  know  that  will  make  your 
bright  youth  brighter,  and  your  middle  age 
happier  even  than  your  youth.  For  she  will 
tell  you  something  of  His  love  who  put  the 
music  into  the  bird’s  throat,  and  the  lightness 
into  the  bird’s  wing,  and  the  colour  into  the 
bird’s  feathers,  and  it  will  make  you  feel  Him 
so  very  near. 

Ah !  I  am  letting  out  some  of  Nature’s 
secrets,  after  all. 


The  book  is  closed,  the  words  are  done, 
And  do  I  ask  no  more  ? 

And  will  you  turn  this  summer  day 
To  croquet,  bat  and  ball,  and  play 
Just  as  you  did  before? 

Nay,  go  and  lie  beneath  the  tree 

Where  glance  the  sunbeams  through  ; 
Give  to  the'  birds  a  loving  call, 

And  talk  to  them— or,  best  of  all , 

Let  the  birds  talk  to  you. 

Draw  near  to  them,  and  they  will  tell 
Their  histories  indeed, — 

The  wonders  that  I  do  not  know, 

The  many  things  I’ve  failed  to  show 
In  the  sweet  lives  they  lead. 
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Draw  near  to  them,  and  they  will  be 
Companions  glad  and  gay  : 

My  children,  life  is  sometimes  dark, — 

The  birds  may  light  a  tiny  spark 
To  cheer  you  on  your  way. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  friends — 
They  all  fresh  pleasure  bring  ; 

And  if  you  love  them,  these  will  be, 

Not  simply  creatures  on  a  tree, 

But  friends  upon  the  wing. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  joys — 

This  one  you  all  may  share  ; 

A  stream  you  cannot  fail  to  spy 

(The  birds  are  always  in  the  sky), 
Bubbling  up  everywhere. 

And  oh  !  be  sure  God  means  the  birds 
To  bear  for  Him  their  part ; 

As  drops  upon  your  full  cup’s  bi'im, 

As  links  of  love  to  draw  to  Him 
Each  young  and  tender  heart. 


THE  END. 
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